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or feudal ideal of the heroic age but translated it into the form of athletics and sports
which could be practiced by most of the young men and boys of the citizen class in
the polis. Marrou believes that the palaestra was the earliest of the three types of
schools to become popular in the city-states-well before the end of the seventh
century.14
The second type to appear, some time in the sixth century B.C., was the music
school, which also embodied a continuation of the courtly ideal of the aristocratic
heroic age. In this school the boy learned to sing, to play a musical instrument, and,
above all, to recite the epic poetry of Homer and the lyric poetry of Hesiod,
Theognis, and Tyrtaeus. Together, these two poetic traditions provided the vehicle for
much of the moral training that bound the Greeks to their polis and helped them
achieve their identity as Greek citizens, whether the ideal be the noble deed of the
Homeric hero-warrior type or the steadfast loyalty and hard-working farmer-rural type
glorified by Hesiod. The Greeks designed these two types of schools very largely in the
oral tradition, but before the end of the sixth century B.C. a third type appeared,
the literacy school, or, to point the contrast with the others, a reading school. Of the
three, it came latest on the scene, but it outlasted the others to the extent that
eventually the very name school came to mean the literacy or reading school.
We cannot possibly elaborate on the varieties, the likenesses, or the differences
found in the three kinds of schools in the different city-states of Greece. They have
been described in great detail by Marrou, Jaeger, Freeman, and other authors; they are
best represented by those of Athens whose reputation and influence in the long run
outdid all others. For a time it looked as though Sparta might become the model for
Greek cultural development, but Sparta's bid for leadership in Greece ended rather
abruptly around 500 B.C. when slave rebellions prompted the Spartans to try to
maintain the status quo rather than to innovate and experiment with new forms of
social organization. From that time on, Sparta became petrified culturally, socially,
and educationally. Sparta's "great refusal" in effect handed over the cultural and social
leadership of Greek civilization to Athens, which continued to grow and to change as
it moved from the sixth century into the fifth. At the time when Sparta was deciding
to become a "closed" polis and to make its education almost exclusively para-military,
Athens was expanding the idea of education to make it broadly "civir-or better
"civilizing'Mn the sense that it would form the citizen for a life of full participation
in the wide range of activities worthy of the city. This was the meaning of paideia in
the open polis.
One of the crucial developmental differences between Sparta and Athens was the
fact that the unification of the surrounding territory of Attica by Athens took place
more by gradual political consolidation than by harsh military conquest. As a result,
the base of citizenship in Athens came to be much broader than in Sparta. At the
beginning of the seventh century B.C. the rulers of the Athenian state consisted of a
king as military leader and magistrates as civil officials. Thereafter, the king's military
and political power began to decline, whereas that of the civil officials increased. This
14 Marrou, op. cit., chaps. 2 and 4.